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THE MORALITY OF THE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS 


As the Greek excell d all other ancient nations in work 


yf art, they far excelled them in the knowledge of the hu- 
man ii and of those passions and fee} ws which are com- 
mon to all men. ‘They had advanced farther than any of 


thei contempol iries, in forming, studying, and pl icuising 


those rule for the conduct of life, which are so essential to 
the h yppiness and well-being of society. In fact, before the 
decline of the Grecian empire, systems of morality had been 


iormed by their most celebrated philosophers, which were 


} 


mM OUTS ipprove d ind followed in their age and by their own 


countrymen, but which have excited the admiration of all 


ucceeding Tes These vstell we n Ve il] ber IccuUus- 
tomed to hear extolled, as the highest productions of numan 
reason, unaided | l light of revelation. Perhaps they 
were so: but the praise which have been be SI wed on them. 
und the panegyrics which have been heape | upon their loun- 
1 have, I fear, been often t upwarranted, ‘There 
la th wy th I ) bh] ed by a 
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bly the purest and most periect. His morality was founded 
upon relig yn. Th principles, W uch induce men to a virtuous 
lie. accore ww iton opinion, were derived ult nately from 
Grod } | ( the re it ih oO quirt ior 
] ) ( ey aeparte | n these pring ple 
“ mut rece if put himent due to tS transere on. 

| frequently possible.”’ says Socrates in the Memoriabilia 
ol X ion, “* lor n to reen themselves from the penal- 
4 hut i laws, but no man can be u yust or ungrate ful, 
Wit il ffering for his crime ; hence, | conclude, that thes 
law lust have proce d from a more excellent legislator 
than ma socrati t it i e cultivation ol virtue 
Was mal truest Interest, and th 1 wa ibsurd to suppose 
that | Od ce i beint east promoted by vice. The 
doctrines of Plato, although rather more fanciful, were in fact 
miu Live Liye those ft Socrates 


Ihe dotrines of the Stoies, although they obtained so many 


follower among the ncrents, now eem little calculated to 
advance man’s | ipp less during life, or to afford him sati fine 
tion at the hour ot t 

Whi man wa ere ted 1 be if e} ved with feelings 
which led him to pity the sufferings and misfortunes of his 
fellow creatures, when a heart was given him to ympathize 


With the distre ed, ind a willingness 1o alleviate then sor- 
rows; it Was neve! intended that thos feelings should be 
blunted and destroyed, and that heart hardened into indiffer- 
ence To be sure an unrestrained exercise of those feelin 

is unworthy of man; there is a medium to be observed be 
tween an overflowing sensibility and a rude and wunso- 
cial coldness. The re 1s nothing that so much sweetens the 
cup of bitter sorrow, as the sympathy of a fellow being. 


Yet every feeling like sympathy or compassion the ‘ wis¢ 


man of the stoics was to reject with disdain as effeminate 
and to shed a tear over his own bereavements or afflictions 
\\ 1 weakness too de erading jor human nature. But thes 


ire feelings which every truly \ rtuous man delights to cultl- 
ite, and of a limited exercist of whi hno man need be 
» 1 1} 1 r 
hamed. In fine. i philosophy like that taught by Zeno i 
: 


’ lenlat | t oct ’ } } { 
me ¢ culated to destrov thio ited ms. Which do m 
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Concerning the doctrines of the Epicureans, which in thei 
corrupt state were so pre valent at Rome, there have been 
many wrong opinions. His morality, although far inferior to 
that of Socrates and Plato, and by no means calculated to 
render man happy, was still much purer than it has generally 
bee n re prese nted, Epic urus erected his school in direct 
opposition to that of the stoies, and const quel tly made th 
whole of that powerful and influential body of men his en¢ 
mies, and by them his doctrines were grossly misrep! 
As he taught that ple isure was the summum bonum, they as- 


esented 


serted that he encouraged men tn the pursuit of sensual £1 


ific wions ¢ and that his name is even now the aegrading 


epithet of the sensualist and the voluptuary There is no 
doubt but that his disc iple s after his death took to themselve 
creat liberties, and deviated far trom the virtuous principles 


he delive red them ; but he himse lf lived a lite ol the greatest 


purity and integrity, which even his enemies were constrained 
to allow, and Cicero, Plutarch, and Seneca, who professed 
to be stoics, bear witness to his merits. 

Epic urus, considering the attainment of happiness as th 


great object of life, divided pleasure into two kinds ; the on 


consisting in bodily ease and mental peace, the other in an 
active and agreeable state of the senses and a corre sponding 
state ol the n ind. The se states were to be obtained only by 
a virtuovs life, and an abstinence from every thing whicl 
had a tendency to debase man. Present e joyment wa 
alone worth striving for; man knew not what would be his 
state after death, and therefore it was the part of a wise man 
to make the most of the prese nt moment. Why should we 
was the language of the Epi 
curean. Do the hest we can, there 1 enough of it in thi 


heap up misery for ourselves: 
world. We are all ignorant of the future, why should we 
not enjoy the present 

The three sects which have now been mentioned. wert 
the most powertul mong the ancient philosophers ; and the 
doctrines which were believed by them, wer by no mean 
calculated to raise man to that dignity to which he is evi 
dently destined. Morality requires a pure and ennobling re- 
ligion to strengthen it, and when the Grecian and Romar 
were taught to revere beings, who themselve yossessed 
the weaknesses and infirmities of men, and debased by ever 
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dious crime, it could not be expected tinat they would be 


ling to submit to moral laws, and retrain from those actions 
which the gods themselves indulged M. E. 


LETTER FROM A COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER 


M —, December 2, 18 

Ws sepal ited, vou well know, Chu I, with the mutual 
promise of correspon yr during our briel voluntary rustica 
t 1; and to me was ed the duty of commencing ow 
pl tolary ercou | have pr posed to my} elf no regula 
plan in writing hut ( cate,ina de ultory manner, 
whatso¢ ver ! ppens, \ chi | k may be musing ol ite! 
sting to ve 

| com enced the | ol teache rather a d feren 
lanner from most college ped ywrues; for it has fallen to 
nv lot. be it good or evil, to mnpstruct the young ice ’ how to 
hoot. man ob ( ie i I on the seacoast ; and l will now 
endeavor to give you an idea of 1 \ irrival and settlement. 

It was on a cold, drizzly morning,—a continuation of a 
eries of days, so gloomy and wet to beget the idea that 
this kind of weather had been stereotyped,—that I took leave 

the chairs, tables, &c. of our « ucil, and stept into the 
tage tor Mf enncocmee, Methougcht that the moment I entered the 
vehicle L became another beine—no lor rel was I, for a time 
it least. to be tied to 1 beli-rope— no longer was | to pursue 


the mo! tonou routine ol recitations, commons, and lecture 


Every revolution of the carriage wheel lett farther behind 


ines, cosines, themes, forensics, declamations, and all the rest 
of the tribe of colleve exercis« I was now become like unto 
one posse me author ty Niy fat personage became elongat- 
ed by a consciousness of its newly acquired digmty ; and the 
ling otunditv of mv countenanc¢ be ran to lengthen itse If 
vith a due portion of gravity necessary for one who was soon 
» be installed the ruler of a counw’y school. 
But th change, mighty as was it effect on me . disturbed 
iot the equanimity of my fellow traveller, who appeare dan old 
uior. with notni re! K about bim but his taciturnit 
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rately. pean ind pudd nN one aay tor a ner and 1) Wing 
ind by ins the next. Unles kind Providence ( f 
uiteration, | expect oon to become il man-mermaid : Oo t 
least. to be deemed a finical felloy mg as | live 


x” 


dwelling of the minister, I 


dozen idle fishermen, that } 
cruuny with which the iVe 
the «reat Columbu P Atte: 


livene ind ci unloecutory 


NIy coming, 1 found, Wa not 


poth in getting the way to the 


in extricating mysell lrom the 


nd when I entered the bar-room to Inquire Out the 


inderwent a tare from a_ halt 


it to shame all the wonder and 
0 ol the New World received 
ereat deal of yankee inquisi- 


manner of speaking I succeeded 


nd 


ministe r’s house pointe adi out 


} ry ' 
motey group. Ih food parsol 


Was gone aW V to pre ich, but had leit a note informing me wh 
had bid lowest for me at auction, and was to receive me a 
boarder. ‘Tl man, Chi certainly had a name—an ex 
pressive name—a name full of meaning—it was not thres 
poor miserable letters, such as my wn, huddln togethe 
like drowning au k On a rainy day Neither \ it uch 
Cl voke d crack-jaw appe lation yOurs 5 or was ita SUly re 
n | cognomen. It Wa ful ol labial id dental on tlre 
ott bh ng §>5 it was cla ( ind sonorou ii wa ! hort 
Eerastu Titu Las Viol Wo Voot 

Zounds, thought I, he must be somethin man wit 
name like that must be an o} I Th f 1d other medi 
iti employed me unt | reach { dvwel ol Vii 
Worn Woot B { mv lett ay pul out to n 
length | must eler untl rit er tft e cle ! pt ) ty ni 
family, Which was ol the reno e¢ J n Re I cast un 
ol iny host himsell, together with my vent on Sunday 
and the commencement ol \ in i knight { tt 
ferrule Hoping, my dear ¢ in, that you | better bee 
than the one | have endeavoured to rest.my weary | 
Lhese eVe nights, whicl ca be co ead 10 t I 
leepin upon co ch of pas I t aqehesn 

Il remain \ 
. Dp 
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THE LOVE OF TRAVELLING 


] 


laims m luloe we att 


| 


(uRIOsITY often « he expense o! oui 
I 


comfort, and most frequently in that rage for travelling whicl 
characterizes the pre ent age. Th desire of looking ol 
other scenes and men than those familiar to us from child 
hood, may be seen in ill classes of society, from the man of 


fortune who migrates with thé season, to the confirmed trav- 


ellar, whose enthusiasm is but increased by difficulti ind 
dangers. No spot remain cred 3 tne pathles lore ire 
penetrated, and nature disturbed in her solitary runt vhere 
the foot of man has seldom strayed Distance 1 ‘ ttle 
difference, and we become as well a quainted with the LOW 
capt summits of the Andes as with the \ clad hills of 
France and Spain. The drearine ind immensity ol oceans 
rolling between the traveller and the objects of his curiosity 
cannot protect it from his researches: he cuirel the lobe 
ind finds a wider empire for the exercise of his powers, thai 
the ambition of a conqueror could give 

He would look on man differc l ¢ mntrie and tudyv hi 
cha ictel is d veloped unde the l flac ce ol] ctimate and 
cenery. Not satisfied w th contemplating man when govern 


ed by law, and uniting his ener@ies tor the ac omp! iment of 


very work that re quires union, D would visit him in the rude 


na uncivilized state, and see how nature may be degraded 
and how nearly nan may approach to the brute wout Him 
when unpolished and savag: It is worthy of the philosopher 
thus to look on | . . j ne t +] e af « ( } 
{ es in form WIS ¢ racter, deve ) enercn 
Nak i i) iw worthy ol porn } t Uw a 
ol ere H may find too | Vv lar ¢ hate ( g 
iter ( ( our race: WW ( o1 t reve 
| it | i the dart pa is ol tl \l ( 
>in r ( Pi h p ie Vv tr t ‘ ( if 
multi OF ll or m b il Ol ¢ } 1} 
gs ol war, ort f love of the poetry ( ’ 
not 11 é 1 } ( ( 
a t t res 4 : 
ai it ¢ COV { thre 
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be dignified with the name of Literature. It is here that the 
philosopher will find the influ nce of scene ry nd climate on 
man. ‘The proud feelings of freemen, cherished by the Swiss, 
ire modified by the grandeur of the scenery around them, 
and ennobled by converse with natu! in he olitary mag- 
nificence These fee lings are embodied in the songs ol theu 
country, and exhibit tous the influence which scenery can 
have mn forming the taste, and more, in affecting the habits 
ind happiness of a people. The rage for travelling is as 
powerful in the breast of the scholar as it is with any class of 
inen. Immured as he is in his cell, and surrounded by the 
records of men and countries it never m iy be his lot to visit, 
yet his thoughts go forth over the earth and rest with some- 
thing hke devotion on OLS th it are to him classi rround. 
It is the peculiar priv lege ot enius to render sacred, plac es 
nore d by its re dence, or | rth, and the S¢ holay in his high 


idmiration of the works of ge us eX id his reverence to 


the spots it has consecrated. Hlis desire of seeing the ruins 
ot ancient cities, the monuments of ade parte d powel is nol 
merely an idle curiosity to look on that which was before un- 
known : itis strenethened by the associations of his education. 


Che ruins of the Old world are chiefly interesting to bim as 


connected with the mastet spirits who have appe ired to en- 
izhten and ennoble man. What were Rome to him. were 


not {oOo} the proud names ol ( ICeTO, Virgil, and othe Is, and 


vinat w e the remains ol \t it , did hye not connect with 
em the reinembrance of the wes Who tound } Wel i WIs- 
yn. lt may well seem to mankind that the scholar me iv- 
i foolish and visionary reverence {ot} inuiquity, but is they 
mnot « ! to i Uv 101 yw ol the ongin 
| them thie 5 ine cap bie ol iy Y Ol their nature, o1 
leir propriety He may lOOK O Live nost trifling relic of 
we ancients with the reverence Ol a inuiquarian and be 
aicuied i Who have ho OoMnon feeling with huns 
cannot know the pied ure be ha derived trom the works 
ot the ane : ad therefore cannot ter is he does the value 
ft anv 1 it remune i of them. When he views 
‘ } ft past ages, he feels bunosell carried back to times 
vere 1 mn ( powerlul nation, and almost 
lag nimself in th presence of th authors who have 
‘ \ { ' ©. } ' 
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Hi cannot enjoy tii erenity ot an Italian sky, gaze on itl 
rivers and its beautilul scenery, without feeling some ol the 
influence he imagines these had on the ancients. A Ame 
cans, England is as much classic to us, as Greece or Rom« 


and thi prey lent de re to Visit the mother country may in 


a great measure be traced to thi feeling. \ common lan 
euage makes Shak pear and Milton as much ours, as Eng 
land’s. and the reverence felt when visiting scen¢ thev one 
were familiar with, is as deep with us as it can be with them 
We need no ship of mulberry to remind us of Shakspeare 
nor need we walk by the * wizard streal ’ to th 1K Ol Milton ; 
our reverence for them is as true and deep is if we could 
make a pilgrimage to then rave without cre me an ocean. 

The race for travelling is exhibited powertully in the nat- 
uralist. with as sight an object for the eagerness olf his pur- 
suit, as can well be imagined. It appears almost madi to 


overned by the principles of self- 


interest, for men so far to lose sight of these prin ple is 


thos whos achnions are g 

pe nd then prope rly and endanger then lives in uncultivated 

countries, when the highest treasure they can hope to find, as 

the reward of their labours, is a flower hitherto undescribed 

or a mineral unknown. But we should not quarrel with a 

kind of enthusiasm so innocent in itself, and one which ha 
' 


made us well acquainted with countries of which we might 


; ' d 
olherwise Know nothing K 


AN ESSAY 


Vartous options have been maintamed by different write 


I 

m education, respecting the moral character of emulation 
some, regarding itas a nob und generou principle of acuion 
have recommended it the best means of calling forth the 
faculties of the yvouthiul mind, and exercising them m then 
tuliest extent. Other . contoundinge it with envy, have con 

demned if rogetnel pernic ious in il tendency. 
As this last opinion is very common, it may be usetul t 
considet the true marks of distinctio petween envy and em 
lation. —They bot uppose 1 desy ol uperiority But 
vy cesires upel tv onlv tor the ol distinction i 
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is a thoroughly selfish passion. It cannot bear to be thrown 
into the shade, whilst another engrosses the applause and ad- 
miration of the world. It is however the external hono1 
alone which ts the object of envy, and not the intrinsic merit 
by which it is acquired ; for envy, being of a mean and bast 


character, is from its vé ry nature incompatible with a gener- 
ous love of real excellence. An envious man may covet the 
influence which a public benefactor has acquired by disinter- 
ested exertions for the good of soci ty, but if he were told, 
that to attain equal eminence, he must henceforth give up all 


re card to self, and labo only for the be ne fit ot others, the 


envied distinction would appe iv too worthless to be purchase d 
by such sacrifice. 
Such was the envy with which the degenerate nobility of 


Rome regarded the rising merit of Marius, and which is just- 


ly exposed to contempt Hm one of his orations betore the 


Roman people ;—* Do they,” says he, “ envy my honors ! 
let them likewise envy the labors, the abstinence, and the 
dangers by which I have them.” Eve ry one sympathizes in 
this expression of the orator’s contempt. But had some one 


of the young nobility, animated by the example of Marius, 
broken through his habits of sloth and luxury, and devoted 
himself to the ie quisition of true fame, we should have pro- 
nounced his conduct generous and noble, worthy of applause 
and imitation. ‘This would have been true emulation ; for it 
is the principal object of emulation, to equal or excel its ri- 


lence, and public honor is esteemed valuable, 


val in real excel 
only as a sign that the desired he ight ol exce Ie nce has bet n 
attained. If the same place in the public estimation could 
have been gained without the corresponding degree of merit, 
it would hold out no allurements for the man of generous 
emulation ; and on the contrary, though no human eye should 
witness his superiority over his competitor, his own conscious- 
ness of it would be to him a sufficient reward. Indeed, so 
pure is this principle, that it may without profanation be intro- 
duced into the very sanctuary of piety. A man who has 
enjoyed the society of a pious friend, and observed the mild 
serenity Which devotion sheds over the whole life and char- 
acter, may feel the kindlings of holy emulation to imbibe the 
same spirit, though its iafluence should be so silent and secret 
1s to be known to him alone who is its supreme object 
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From th fundament il distinction be tween envy and emu 


j ' j } Y 
lation, there result other more obviou marks ol dike rence, 


by which each m \ be re Laity distingul hed from. the other. 
As envy is eagel y for the honor which superiority 1s sup- 
posed to conler, its Object is as well attained by sinking it 
rival to alevel with itself, as by raising itself to an equality 
with its rival ; tis of a sluggish nature, and seeks t 
rain without exeruon, What others have acquired by toil and 
labor, it tlempts to ¢ way the envied distinction by the tor 
mer, much oltener than bey the latter method. Hence tii 
envious man aiv s le nin who the object of lus envy 
is ever ready to do bn i ry d takes a sullen delight 
in Dlacker ya character Whose purity he can neve hope Lo 
unitate. But the m ol ¢ lation can take no ple asure | 
the humiliation of his rival, forgit brings him no nearer the 
object of his wishes; he does not, like the envious man, gain 
what his adversary looses ; on the contrary, he loses the ad- 


\ tage, and | nay add the pieasure, ot honorable compel 


Ag il}, thie man of emulation necessarily enté rains a thigh 


re pect lor His Co npetut rr, Whom he considers his IpeCrior ul 
ome estimable qualities, and to equal inpass Whom, | thi 
highest object of h ambition. I remark, too, that in case of 
his failure, t re pect is even heightened ; for we look with 
feelings very mucn ike ve nerauon on one who ha attained 
an enunence which we have im \ } triven to re ich. But 


the envious man regards his rival as an enemy who has usurp- 
ed a place to which he is himselt equally entitled. And 
his hatred is untempered with the slightest mixture of kind 
emouon, for. as | ie lore re marke qd. ne 1 iid apabe o| love o 


ion of virtue. 


pauimDil 

lastly, 1f the envious man fail to su yplant his adversary 
he is completely miserable. No consideration can consol 
him for want ol cece ‘ H > ONLV alm Was to shine upe rio) 
in the eves of the world, and if he succeed not in this, he is 
defeated allogether. Whereas the man who is actuated by 
a spirit of generous emulation, though he should not rise to 
an equality with his rival, is yet satisfied that his faculties have 
been exerc) ed in wel ulle st extent, and that he has improv- 
ed himself to a lngher degree, than he could have done with 


yut the pows rful stumulus of compeution 


A 


A 
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Such seem to me the principal distinguishing traits of en 


] 


vy and emulation. If you are certain that it is only the true 


merit of your rival which you are desirous of excelling, that 


vou could be satisfied with excelling him. though the world 
should not know it: if vou can say with sincerity that you 
go not wis to see lus degradati . on the contrary, that vou 
honor and esteem him, and that though you imav not be ble 
fo excel ! 1. that vou re satisfied w tli thie bene fit vou have 
rece 1 tre 1 mere tte pt you | ye ine 1 it vou 
re actuatec ya spu ' true emulation Ii on the ome}; 
hand, when \ ( e I nalvze ve r i | oF te youl 
ris I vou re )) ned to ckhnowledre tat vie \ ild 
nav enarnm { it were uned r secret, ¢ 1 t the VIO 
l¢ ( | e contest | e! ence req wtitterness or VW .tnen 
yo ( to fear. that the we tol p ons has found 
\ \ I 


NOTICES OF AMERICAN POETS—N | 


Or ikes to } nut ar it he be in obituaries and | 1 
‘ j ie t se } f } birtl be us at hi I snd 

n what other offspring of | 

Gait ind Grarities 

"THERE prey is, at the pre sent d wT. trong desire to res- 

ie from oblivion every memo of the toils and suffer 
ol our ancestors. All the soures have been examined, fron 
whence it has been deemed possible to extract miormatior 
respecting th condition of the ¢ inhabitants olf our coun 
try. Historical societie have been formed, and historical 
magazines established. Old mat cripts are sought fot with 
avidity -—and when a sufficient qu titv. of these has been 


collected, and some few traditions, preserve d amon the older 


inhabitants, have been obtained,—the result ts a chronicle of 
the rise and progress of some flourishing village. Of all this 
we are glad. For though a great portion of what is thus 
brought to light may be dry and u teresting, yet many i 

portant facts are preserved. which otherwise would have 
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\\ th re pect to the private live ol our tathers, a sit ilar 
feeling prevails. Memoirs of some of the most distinguished 
acto! In the revolution bave been | blished, and noice ind 
sketeli ol the live ol our distingu hed men are to be tound 
in every periodical. But we have never vet seen collected 
nVvtihiag purportin lo be nouce o} those ol our countrymen 
who have been wulllts ol the *“* rhym uF el This we pro 
pose to do We our lew 1 terials Will pel { 

Oi co wii wi y poet ve do not me | th pel 

ns who, durt r live have written a prec ft rhyi 
ii We undertook thal, we hould be ittemptutneg to writ hh at 
count of most of the mdabitant Ol the colon from. the 
Landing of th Pilgrims to the present day For so widely 
has the rhvinmmnge m 1? ed, that there | ive been but few 
who have not du tiie ive pe med sonnets to their mi 
tr , or sermbbled birt \ les. Most of our old clergy 
1) ib eraphicat Wi \ ( pts im the rt ais e: 

I 
b Lthe l wed ¢ \ ie pur tiv | | nner 
were considered a ( f vo ) i \ 
ol whorn it is predicted \ { Zivie 
ot! ne aay th it V ] 1c Wrea oF 
tast ind Zoo st ( ) it ) the case, 
what an upretined eneravuion 1 t! present, nd tor what 
ofk ct | | 1d Se e fa they not to answel ' 

4 wo tre ures whence the mat ial: have been derived, 
we must say, that to find anecdotes of certain individuals, o1 
im search ol a wie piece, we have voluntarily waded through 


laren volume - which, Ho wt had hee 1 oul duty io examune 


them, to discover the most important point relative to Greek 


’ 
etymology. we should nave been very loth to disturb. Kor 
though we loved the Greeks, we should venerate the sacred 
dust which has been gathering on their volume lor years 


To be serious : we considered it more worthy ol mul labour 


to att mpt preserving a nort ume the almost forgotten name 
ol those who were once regarded iS endowed with uperio} 
talents, than to search through mammoth lexicons for the de 
rivative of some Greek word, or fal sack musty tome 1 
reconcile irregularities in Pindar or Horace. 

Like Old Mortality, we love to wander in the crave-yard 


of genius; clearing away the overgrowing moss, and renewing 
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the fast fading in ription ; where in a short ume the simple 
tone will again be encumbered, and all that is known ol one 


Ones love ad and honor d ie compri ed Wi wuiis.— 


* Once in the flight of ages past 


snsmmnicmntelt'D 


ere 11Veda @ Wan. 


TOHN OSBORN, 


Joun Osporn, son of a gentleman, afterwards minister at 
Eastham, was born at Sandwich, in the year 1713. He en- 
tered Harvard College at the age of nineteen, and graduated 
in course inthe year 1735. He was for some time atftei 
leaving College undecided what profession to pursue, but 
finally determined on the study of divinity * which he prose- 
cuted o tar as to deliver a sermon betore an association of 
clergymen at Chatham. ‘This discourse prove d unacee ptable 
to them on account of some unorthodox sentiment it ad- 
vanced, and Osborn gave up the ministry for the study of 
medi ne. About this time he was invited to acce pt a tutor- 
ship it College. which he refused on account of hi propos- 
ed marriage,—which rendered him incapable of filling the 
oftice. 

He shortly alter was married, ind re moved to Middl ton, 


Connecticut, to pracuse hus prot sion. Hi. ippears to have 


met with a number of misfortunes there, and about two years 
before his death he wrote to a ter that he had nothing worth 
living for. He died at the age of forty. 

The most celebrated production of Osborn is his Whaling 
Song, which is said to be still heard on the Pacific, among 


our hardy countrymen engaged 1 thi pursuit, It is the first 


piece written by an American that has any claims to being 
called poetry. It consists of about filteen stanzas. which ceive 


an account of the departure and voyage to the scene of the 


fisheries : and end vith the attack and death of one of the 


monsters of the deep. Wi will quote but two tanzas., whick 
lescribe the death of the whale. 


Km ised she makes a mighty bound 
Thick foams the whitened sea; 

The waves in circles rise around 
And widening roll away 
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From num’rous wounds, with crimson flood, 
She stains the frothy seas, 

And gasps, and blows her latest blood, 
While quivering lile decay ‘ 





Krom an elegiat epistle on the death of a young siste 
written by Osborn whilst he was in College, we extract 1 
concluding lj ( 

** Not always the cold winter 
With snows and storms, qd northel ) { 
The raging seas with furv t 
Not always break d 
Sometimes their nativ. 
The smooth hu h’d Wal ride ol to the ore 

4aN ESSAY ON WRITINGS OF THE AUTHOR OI! 

rHE SP\ 

We are olten told to look back to the freshness and. ori 
nality ot the earher age ior the truce | endou ol thre ih 
1vination,—the real fas¢ tion of romance. Poeuy, el 
quence, ind fiction ar il ) inst ont col pre 
ductions of the unc iltivated n is nd 1 yhen it Come 
Oo be tilled by study ( feruly } el \ 
fruit more nou | bene beautiful 
4 niu 1Ol the wild and | ( hot l t 
wedded to taste 1d retine | H ! t il ( i 
ylest when treads the 1 jie a i ag dart ! I 
i new country ; her voices \ lt \ Wihie 
he telis the sim le tale OL pature ( ( | | 
ot uneducated man. 

How far this day-break of th tellect y | n 
without injury, nd how far the l ri cre e, 
prunime dispo ton i lf tul ) Ge} 
ot OUF PuUrpost tO determine. lt ~ tiie i us | 


— ? : ‘ *} 
ind nctuuon are the tirst-bornu of the mund, wu 
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ourselves, and the world tells us that man’s first utterance | 
the wild ery of feeling and imagination. ‘That stream of 
sublimity which had its rise in the garden of Eden, and which 
flows in parkling grandeur through the whole of sacred his- 
tory ; those bright coruscations of oriental fancy, and the 
early ages of Greece and Rome, all prove that the poetry of 
the heart speaks out before the prose of the understanding. 
One is the light and beauty which brightens the face of na- 
ture, and which smiles on us every where; the other 1s the 
vold, hidden in the earth, to be labored for and gained by 
tle weat olf the brow. 


These remarks will, to a certain degree, account for the 
first ¢ ys which have been made in literature by Amer- 
i. tis true we want the grandeur, the obscurity, and the 
Ly posi ily, which characterized the first age . be cause we h ive 
brought over, from the land of our forefathers, the seeds of 
knowledge, and planted them in our own generous soil, but 


whilst we are waiting for them to spring up and grow, we 
amuse ourselve with the beauti ol poetry and fiction. 
On our shelves of domestic literature the number of lighte 
works far exceeds that of graver and more learned produtions 
The truth is, our nation is young and we must now, and for 
some time to come, look for the sparklings of a few hours 
of excited fe mr, the playful desi ripuions of fancy, rather 
ponderous tomes which cost the undivided labor 
of a life. Political and practical duties must be performed 
before we can turn all our attention to the severer studies 
and become profoundly learned. 

But it is with heart felt pride , that we see oul expectations 
of our country well fulfilled. What we had a right to look 
for has been done—ably, beautifully, faithfully done ;—and 
Ainerican novelists and American poets may well claim a 
high rank among their kindred in the literary world. They 
mav not be worthy of being considered as elder brothers, but 
they are brigut ind promising younger ones. 

And it was for the purpose of paying a mall tribute of 
gratitude to one of our tale-tellers, for the pleasant mo- 
ments he has afforded us. that we took up our pen. In thus 
doing, we have not forgot what we owe to others ; that we are 
indebted to the glowing ima 


einauon of the author of Hobomok 
eS G cripuve power, and beaut ful Te itv ol the write} 
1 
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CHARACTER OF CICERO 

In W the lot of © ero 10 live I nm untortu e pel dat 
his country’s history. The virtues which pported and 
idorned the é rly rep bhe wer lust a ppearn | murs 
} id almost corrupted the ancient simplicity and | ity of ma 
nel nd avarice and ambition de ved all patriotiss d 
love of liberty. Cicero, therefore, lived in most ce 
POSITION to the public ( ment: adouoh ‘ 
} r guilty of weakne ( Inconsistency ] i 
ttributed to the spuit of the times 

The distin Full hing ture of | cn ct wa } ent 
love of glory. Th \ it re {pri pric i} ! Cl ted 
him through lite So strong W {| ce ( that he \ not 
content to shine in one sphere alone, he resolved to be at once 
an orator, a statesm 1, and a philosoy eC! In every clion ol 
| lite he seems constantly to have bad in ew tie O}) ( 
ol posterity. The reflection, that tuture renerauo wouid 
hear and applaud his actions, animated every cxerti nad 


upported him under the weight of present odium and ¢ 0 

nv. In some of the h pplest moments of | I when the 
m which enveloped futurity seemed to vanish, and the im- 
mortality of the soul appeared almost a certainty, he ol- 
ten te iwitated himself that he hould be consei ol the 
honors which should ttend his hati 5 long } Rome 
hould endure. How mort than completely have these ai 

{ ipations been fulfilled. Proudly conhdent in the eternity ol 


his country’s existence, he thought it enough that his fame 
} ld last whilst tome was NiStre of the world and should 
xtend to the limits of her empire Yet now that the Roman 
power | one sine faller the name of Cicero | reached 
ew world, three thousand miles be nd the little island, 
wii mi ti line oug carcely KnNOWh, W beheved to | 
the extremity of t earth. 
The love of fame, when honorably ected, only ano 
r name tor the love of virtuc In Cicero it was perfectly pure 
and honorable. He knew that in different the pplause of 
nankind 1 bestow¢ lon different characters, but 1 ti | 
ves, virtue will ineet their esteem and approbation He cor 
sidered ¢ Lit spent im disintere sted service to h countrs 
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is the surest means of acquiring the most permanent glory 
He wished therefore to live in ‘his country’s history, only as 
its benefactor and friend, and in proportion as he was desir 
ous of being great, he strove to be good. In every period of 
his lite he appeal to have had at heart the welfare of ev ry 
part of thre republic. In the government of Sic ily he genet 
OUST) preferred the interests of his provinces to his own. An 
office wiieh othe Imiprove das an opportul ity ol ner asing 
private W stthy, be employed 1 correctun ibu ° tle ne ihe. 


pracu ed extortion himself, nor did he ulfer it in this interioy 


officers. H care for this tslar { did not cea when the pe 
riod of h government expired. He ever afterward m 
tamed a wetehtul care over it interests, and protected it ti 
the rapacity of it subsequent vernors. During the vi 
of his con ship his conduet appears in a most Conspicuou 
heht. In detecting and «de ft itil ih con pura \ ol Cat 
lime. he had to arouse and encourage the cold timidity of 
ome, to counteract thre ecret lavor of othe. tor thy con 1) 
rators, to bafile the audacious designs of Catilin \ avoid 
the imputation of acting with greater severity than the exigen- 


cies of the case demanded, and finally to overcome the py 
judices of all, and the influence of the particu 


ty 
ALIC II Ul 


the conspirators in bringing them to a capital punishment 


| 
All the se difficulties Cicet »y surmounted with the erreatest ae 
cision, firmness, and prudence. 

In the subsequent perio of his lite, we look in \ i for a 
imilar exercise of these virtues. During the civil war of 
Pompey and Crsar, and the disturbances alterv rd raised 
hy Anthony. he acted with an pparent weakne ss, which, 

W : before ob erved, | li a reat measure to bye IN pute | 
the peculiarly unlortunate circu ices of the times. The 


a iblie. weakened by the mitroduction ol luxury and wealth 


was now become a prize for the contention of politica 
pares. Marius and sylila had re Ly contended for it. and 
Ca r now presented himself, In this extremity li honest 
men, who were anxious for the support of the old gover 
ment, looke d to Pompey. Cicero wa al first ae roi ol 
effecting a reconciliation, but soon found it impossibl 1); 
rusted by the mefliciency of Pomp v’s conduct, | ( 

that tre contest, which ver wav itn rht bye ageciat 2 
nevitably result in giving a master to Rome. ad doubtt 








Ss > 


en 


ee 


|e \ 

ether (aesal f oll mo ol the two, it \ 
Pyare iT e, al I¢ { Hatt patie tiy equiesct iim the usu 
pation of the cong 7 Coul oice ot re n d 
eloquence have been ht ud amid 1 div of civil arms, Cicer 
might have aved s country a econd tine. But violence 

id assumed the decision of 1 . i Cicero had neithei 
the military Kill to command t vy. nor could bD mound a 
ulhcient number of men ¢ | restori Lie oucient 
lorin ol government to P| 1 i 1 e | » po ertul 
part eady XIStH . ( I ! I ( ! 
ih Wich ne cour i\ } CO ry \ ile ul 

ite th ey ii could on ( re | | ( ( | ed 
tne tavor of thre prey art t t f employ 
influence for t ( \ purpo 
alo aia 0p ( } i] toe ( Oo | vf 
‘ i j Ti} f t i iv¢é 
rt ver ( 
rive lavo ( ( "That they 
caer dital if ‘ } ) ‘ 110 V ¢ »} 
bie co ned l ( ) }) tes! ions 
Alt 1\ v ] ( \ ‘ | ] } ) ( ed 
because he « | ’ would not coope e with 
ts destroye: 

Among 1 privat \ ol character, | naustry 
the most rem WV ve observe that th th 
works, which | ‘ we dow lO 1 ire more extensive than 
VW ul \ uced | { ed t av. ne con 
sider that these e but pal iV e wrote dul » tile 
7 active mad lapo ] } tine ervice, Wwe ¢ istonished to 
what the hu lan n a. Wit | Ked to the utmost ot tt 
cre , IS ¢ pat eor execull | } tere ng Ing Wy 
y What means coulk Uns be accom) hed’ It was, un 
doubte lv. Dy keeping ms mmd ina e ol constant activity : 
DY having its powers habitually Under | contre oO as to be 
able { nv time to direct tis attention nv subrect he wish 
ed to investizate. Above all. it w by carefully mmproving 
nose tthe portion t jlemure which interven between the 
employments of the inost active life, and which most men 
enurely overlook m then ccount of time Not a moment 
was permitted by Cu ro top mployed in yne usetul 


purpose. Mai y ot his episti were written in the senate, and 


even whilst presiding at his tnbunal. The hours, and 
er f hou which ¢ ipsed between the cat he con 
tintially « ed in, were spent in walking in his garden { 
i ret & he dictated to a slave, who constantly 
tt led him. Th rece ( o} pub c business were pa sed 
t | 


tudying the philosophers of Greece, 


1 CO ting to writing his own reflections, and in the con- 
\ tion of the learned men by whom | villas were fre 
ted. ‘Thus, throughout his life, he was continually ac- 
quiring, digesting, and maturing useful knowledge, and without 
deprivi { contemporaries Of th benefit of his eloquence 
it t ! \ ( ibled to] \ posterity the richest |e 
cv ini le ¢ 1 Ro Wan | Avlil 
In his social intercour with his family and friends he wa 
kind and afl nate. His heart w pee uliarly fitted tor the 
enjovment Oo] domestic happine ° He de lighted to relax 
himself trom tl cal 4 public business, in the mnocent 
company of children, for whom hi letters abound with ex 
pre ion ol p rental fondness, tle was ever re dy to answel 
the deman of friendship, and his talents and eloque nce 


enabled him to render essential service to those who ipplied 
to him. I 1) volence extended to all with whom he had 
any connexion. In Sicily and Cilicia he ¢ nploye d his power 
only for the good of those whom he governed, and when he 
left them, he wv ollowed by their affections and their prayers 
At Rome he was consta: ily engage d in unre quite d se rvice 
for the injured and distressed. 

Toa sert that ¢ icero was without faults, would be to exalt 
him above the level of humanity He has been accused by 
his enemies, and with reason, ol ¢ iryine t s desire of lame to 
a weak. ind sometune even to a rid ulou , OXCeSS, Hi sul- 
fered himself to be too much elated with suecess, and too much 
depressed in adversity. Of the dignity and firmness of his 
conduct during the civil dissensions, different opinions may be 
entertained. But no one can doubt that he was an upright 
tatesman, an enlightened philosopher, an eloquent orator, and 
1 good man 
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MATTERS OF THE HEART 
A wife! a wife! my kingdom for a wife 


No passion possessess a higher and more uncontrolled mn 


fluence over tle conduct and feelings ol mankind, thau— 


love y Po try, romance, and every tale ol {i tion is filled with 


t 
ind a world of sweet and tender sufferings, to which the 


it. You can scarcely read a new paper, without being sick- 

ened with lover's dreams and sighs, heart-pantings, palpita 
‘ 1, y . fe ¢ { 

tions, tremblings and fears, crimson blushes, crystal tear-drop 


‘ \ ! | ' 
young sentimentalist—the divinity of the heart—has— 
— subjected oul unhappy race ! 

Ihis ruling pas ion, runs through most olf tty proau tons 
which daily issue from our sated press. Ih earliest hicht 


of fancy paint to our view some blushing fair; and the fu 
effusions of the infant muse are breathed in the soft accents of 
love. Oh! the honied sweets of moonlight kisses. plight d 


vows, united hearts, and tender partings! Oh! the remem- 


brance of “ joys that are past, sweet and mournful to the 
oul!” The se are the sentiments, which will secure to the 


fortunate author. eterna! renown: th se th Works, our ** rising 


hope s, our embryo great men rat w“ht to honor. L‘all food 


nN 
sound, common sense, and you may pe rh Ips delight the grey 


headed father, who stands trembling with one foot already i 


the grave, and the other longing to follow it ;—usher into the 


world an Essay on Domestic Economy, and the duty of pro 
viding agamst the wants of old age, and you will, doubtless. 


meet the views of some wrinkled miser. brooding over hi 
hoarded gold; trumpet forth the praises of prudence and 
chastity, and you may « xpect, that the withered spinster, fron 


whose unmarriageable soul, the last ray of hope has been ton 
| uy vour much 


ever excluded, will endure ca 


po aking, and, perhap . even ac knowledge, that hey wintry 


milly and qui 


heart has been warmed by your ardor and cheered by you 
wisdom, and, would he spe ik the truth, consoled {00, wond 


rfully consoled, by you hintings, and surmisings, and fearings. 


und hopings-for-th -best, with regard to the rising generation. 
But what of the rest f Would you gain then favor! Do 
you wish the flower of the age to do you reverence! Al) 


men. forcet not thi consecrated nrine of hye witty, 
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——- “the tear, the sich, 


The sideway glance, the tlashing eye ue 


It is really curious to look abroad into the world, and see 
mankind as they are. What is th ubject on which they 
converse with the greatest interest and ease. 1 mean, not 
those merely, who are confined within the walls of a city, but 
the happy thousands who are scattered over our greeu fields, 
our pasture 5 and forests. \W hy, to be sure, it Is sublime in- 
deed! It is—love! ‘The small talk of a vi 





lage co irtsh aan 
of vows, and broken hearts, and marriage, secures to them an 
t irthly heaven ! j have known some h ippy Spirits, who could 
it for hours, when no other amusement presented, and talk 
ol the winkines and squi (ines, they h id lately bee n so eagle - 
eyed, as to detect between some innocent c¢ uple, who, in truth, 
we re as ignorant of each other, as of the fate-telling friend, 
who had foreseen and been so kind as to reveal their future 
union. No matter, whether the 


)) rues concerned are mere 
children, o1 approaching to the e of Mathuselah, th y must 
be **in love.” lt | so decreed by fate, and that decres 
seems to be irrevocable "The infant ( ircely escay thie 


confinement of his mother’s arms, before he is taught to fix 
his eyes, not to say his heart, upon some fair flower, and talk 
of her as his intended wife. Th schoolboy is not blind to 
the charms of beauty. Even before he has learned his punc- 
tuation, Ol toiled through the dull sammene of hi spelling- 
book, he finds, that other thoughts, than those of the task 
assigned him, engross too much of his attention, in spite of 
the surly look and the wrinkled brow of the village master, o1 
even the terrors of the well known birch, it whistles over 
him 
“Impending horrors, threatening hideous fall 
One day upon his head ;” 


and with all the ardor of aromantic hero, he figures to his 
youthful imagination, the far distant, but blissful period, when 
his Ann or Ins Julia shall be his own forever. Even the 
| 
i 


most iwkward ( low l, who toils all aay long at the ¢ ung hill 


ind at night creeps into a hencoop. to shelter him from the 


| I 
dews of autumn, is unable to forget, fol i whole week to 
come, the sensations excited in his breast on Sunday. by Ihe 
fat cheeks, and melifluous voice of a fan rvant lady. In 
hort, wherever there is a Misse D . there in old Sambo. 


”) 
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1 piea ( Te meat ol im »\ ent, tendin I)- 

ct the mind trom merely s¢ ual gratification ul) l 
jucing to national refinement are indeed universal cknow 
aged d no turther recommend on is nec iry to entitle 
hem to the esteem and patronage of a fret ind ¢ imntener 
) Lyhic With us Une ere yf i! LO CONUS! ed 
ind wW trust that thre Ww! ! i rio opscured 

tre of our reputation, W li ere ton v¢ dispersed by the | 
vhuch 3 1OW isi on our hemi puere i which Ve prol 

Ol lull ineriaian prendor Without rece e totnel p 
ous measure DV Wil Lh) tre il ul} Lo vre ert 
assed, oul ileries have risen, and exinb | ( ( 

il ted lo pie se tle lastidious tast 
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Huy Wn, ALG The LD id Game?” of Wi | re are de erved! 


A ee Se 


brated Sr. Ge e and | j { Rube 1 
\ by Vanderveld na 1 i repress MWaliol | 
z . | | 
' Wouverma 1d Hh Minooter 1msoO Geservinge of nouce 
: NI. iy other exam] i¢ of the « ] choois of equal meri 
» j hit be mentions . but we wor: rnow turn our eve hoe 
, \ s 1 ; i , a ! 
5 , to the not mterestng consideration of our native tal 
i nt: a d nere W 1) wm mea fj «} 1, deheciencyvy of mer 
. one g 
t j ( ol {| ha ( tered } » trusts : ind we teel 
tu is e of thew merit Wwe ze on the admn | spi 
; Ci ol ] Wi 1¢ 1) i} ) i per j 
‘ I 
Ol KD ) In hye }? ophet eon select a 
me of 1 mnost poetical subjects of scripture historv, and i 
> . ' 
tin repre entauon | combined the genus Ol the painter and 
the poet. His * Beatrice” has been deservedly admired, and 
lis landscapes display equ | skill, whether the clouds assume 
e sombre, and threatening aspect o! the rising storm,” o1 
iellow golden tints as in the * Landscape after sunset.” 


{nm his historical paintings « specially, we observe peculiar foree 
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id character. The lands apes ol Doughty, Shaw, and 
j uel have also considerable merit, and tor harmonv of 
uring the gale ry cannot pe rhaps present a lance ipe su 
erior to the “ Seene from the Pirate.” The Sea Views Dy 
Isirch are also fine, and for richness and truth what shall we 
Mi superior to the * Fruit Piece,” by Peale? Jn the me 
chanical | rt ot the art, this artist ! displayed sreat talent 
nd the delicacy and richne of his colouring entitle him to 
our highest admiration. In portrait painting too, we are proud 
to sy k of uch arustS a Copley, stuart, le yanaer, and 
Harding. In th portraits by Stuart and Alexander, we find 
q t, to be re, that attention to tia which so olten ade 
y the effect, and which are so essential to this branch 
Lie lave 1 Still tigher reco endauuon,—that ol pre 
ry tl correct ¢ Te nd ex] mol the countenance 
\\ 0 1 ( \ ol the ( er md thouch we 
' 1 os ” "4 p Thess tere an col dqerations, we 
fear we have reany yected ourselve to be advised of the 
! qu d su, ne nihil ad nos, and to the charge ol al 
ling to eld what \ bove our strength But we 
hope it may be some apology for our presumption, that it 1 
yt iltogethe wreievant to oul ublect to have con cle red 
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the means we enjoy for a knowledge and encouragement of 
the arts. “The galle ry is deed a rich parterre, and it 1s no 
light gratification to know that some ol the fatrest flowers it 
contains are mdigenous. 

As forming a distinct exhibition, and as displaying the ex 
cellence of the Italian school, the * Capuc hin Ch ip )” is wor 
thy our notice and admiration. In this picture the disposition 
and effect of re flecte a Wet Is truly ah rable. The pe rspe C- 
tive and relief are also striking, and though the eftect of the 
picture miiy be somewhat weakened I its being in too strong 
vlight, we see nit the perfection of chiara oscuro in the 


knowledge of which the ltalians have excelled all others. 

"The next and last picture Wich claims ou attention, is the 
‘Coronation ot Napoleon,” by David, of the French school. 
There IS perhaps Wi Uh picture a Vant ol strength and effect ; 
i fault with which the French school (I know not how rea- 


onably) have been charged ; but however this mav be, there 


is certainly much in this picture which is worthy of admira- 


ion. ‘There is a richness and finish about the drape ry which 
few othe pamtungs on so large a_ scale present. OL the 
figures in thi picture, that ol the Pop is the most admirable. 

Such are the attractions which have so powe rfully arrested 
the attention of the public, iid that time cannot have been ill 
spent, which has been passed in the enjoyment of so pure a 
pleasure ;—a pleasure which tends at the same time to the 
improvement of taste and sentiment, and to the elevation and 
enlargement ol the views of the spt ctator. 

When we look ba kk on the li lent which our land has 


ilready produc ed, we may reason ibly indulge in sanguine an- 
licipations of the future. A West has filled the chair of the 
Royal Acad my im England, and Cople y; "Trumbull, Allston, 
Sully, and others are among thi pillar of modern art. We 
lave had ou poets too, and has listened with delight to the 
trains of a Percival and a Bryant. Ve trust also, that the 
time is not far distant when America shall boast her Canova, 
her Raphaelle, and her Scott. ‘That there is at this moment 


l 


in our country, genius of the highest order, slumbering in the 
hades of retirement and obs Urily, there can be no doubt ; 
ind that liberal encouragement is the best, if not the only 
means, of stimulating their dormant faculties. We have 


wealth to purchase the finest models. and taste ufficient to 
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make the best sel j ‘| ( on, theretore, to 
fear that we shall ilivate al el ln E rope (particu 
larly in Franes e galleries of | ind sculpture are 
opel to the Vie i lowest and poorest ubject : ind we 
certainly hay e mei oi torm radu \ mstitution 
IU ( Gren: ol no rant mad unde propel 
res i] ion | ( | ie miu } onal be elit might resull 
rom permitu Lie CCl to the ilery, on certain day 10 
i ( | certainly ) advance | ! re iment 
nt VI I e capable of finding in practi ery 
i? Lil \ wor 1 { MISE a | Crs } 1) ) pern }? 
) ell « leulated 1 araw e lowe) rom 1 nabit 
I intemperance DEH ermitted | partake of 
{ musemen Oo} then ero ! mmething in it 
\ ratifies once t wide a feelin It isto b 
! pea, ul re1rore i I ) Ine Will c¢ rl 
woute tot ee puis I oO cl Wha men ol 
( Vy ¢ t ( mut } cl ( j nthe powel 
iextent ol racu | ( tim L which induced 
the inhabitants of Antwerp to sue the tyrant Buonaparte for 
The restorauion ol} R ibens’ I neture 6 Thy LD eent 
froin the Cro 7 it tL on Ol priate ind interest 
They had lost that ier of the ag ind Antwerp no lo 
rer remaimed the centre ot attractio 1@ traveller and con- 
no r. Similai examples we not wanting ol the import- 
ince which a nation may derive tre the liberal cultivation 
1 the {i i¢ rl ‘ I f' its best wealth ind 
ecimens of the tivat 1D) t boast. 
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limitation of Gothe. [ July, 1827 


By that dread vow which made us one, 
By thy long flighted hand, 
{ call thee hence, to share my hoi 


Kar in the Western Land 


IMITATION OF GOTIII 
KNow’s' thou the orove, whit re ae p mbows mong shaat 
Spr ad coolnes o’er th turly woodland glades ° 
Sull breathe the gentle gales the trees among 
And rises still the bird > melodious 
Know’st thou the grove f 
te we ther 


Fai would | breathe that frove s olt balmy vi! 


Know’st thou the Hall : No pillar there are seen 


But round it shines the summer’s brightest green 
Kind hearts are there, that beat for Virtue’ 
And cheeks, unsullied with the blush of sl 


Know’st thou the Hall ¢ 
Oh. qui kly Lhe 


l’o you my earlir riends would | repan 


Know’st thou the stream within whos« 

We used of yore our youthtul limb { ive 

The violet breathe aro ( ; t periume, 
And on the bant i ild-flower loves to bloom 


Know’st thou the 


NOTIC“ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


iit be arranged As 
rrespondents who 


quested to present 





